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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 

Address of Acceptance of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics. — " Finally, I wish to accept this gift in the name of all 
those who believe, as I do and as the trustees of this institution have 
from the start believed, that science in itself is not the most im- 
portant thing in this world, but that the salvation of the world is to 
be found in the cultivation of science together with the cultivation 
of a belief in the reality of moral and spiritual values. Science alone 
may destroy this world instead of saving it, but the trustees of this 
institution have from the start differentiated it from most technical 
schools in the altogether exceptional emphasis which has been laid 
in its curriculum upon cultural and spiritual development. One 
expression of this ideal is seen in the atmosphere which has been 
thrown about the campus by the architectural beauty of the build- 
ings which are already found here, a beauty which the architect, Mr. 
Goodhue, has known how to put in exceptional degree both into 
the exterior and the interior of the Norman Bridge Laboratory. I 
accept your magnificient gift, Dr. Bridge, in the hope and the belief 
that it will be an important factor in the creation at the California 
Institute of Technology, not only of men with the highest technical 
skill, but of men of the finest character and of the broadest citizen- 
ship." 

R. A. Miujkan, in Science. 

ChARK University. — Reorganization. "A basic reorganization 
of Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, has now been com- 
pleted. 

"Under the reorganization the distinction between the graduate 
and the undergraduate faculties is removed. 

"The change of greatest general interest is the change in the 
college from the three-year basis to the ordinary four-year schedule. 
Up to the present the college had attempted to restrict its enroll- 
ment to exceptionally well-prepared men who desired to accomplish 
in three years the work for the bachelor's degree customarily covered 
in four years. Extra-curricular activities were largely eliminated 
under this system. The modification of this arrangement was 
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brought about because of increasing pressure on the one hand from 
students whose preparation was not exceptional and on the other 
hand from students who wanted intercollegiate athletics and other 
forms of student activities. A contributing factor was the difficulty 
which graduates of the college met in gaining recognition for an A.B. 
degree based on 108 semester hours. In the future Clark College 
will require 120 semester hours for graduation and will expect four 
years of residence. Students of satisfactory preparation who are 
willing to assume heavy programs may still have the opportunity 
to win the bachelor's degree in three years. But the large proportion 
of students will be on the four-year schedule. 

"Among other changes is a project, passed by the faculty on first 
vote and soon to be voted on finally, to install a grading system 
based upon the ideas of ranking and of the normal distribution of 
abilities. In order to get away from the connotations of the former 
A, B, C, D, E system, the faculty will, for a time at least, give 
grades 1 and 2 to the upper 20-30 per cent of the class, with not over 
five per cent of grade 1 ; grade 3 to the middle 45-50 per cent; grade 
4 and grade F to the lowest 20-30 per cent; with not over five per 
cent of grade F. Allowances are to be made in small classes and in 
exceptional cases. ' ' 

School and Society. 

THE FREE SPEECH CONTROVERSY 
Student Opinion 

"The Nearing episode at Clark University has developed into such 
importance that it seems desirable for the undergraduates to present 
certain aspects of the matter to the public in a special publication. 
While the newspapers have presented many of the facts they have 
failed to present others equally important, and, as is often the case 
in such matters, have played up the sensational aspects of the case. 
By this course they have succeeded in conveying a distorted view 
of the whole situation. . . 

"In December, President Atwood gave his consent to a public 
meeting of the Clark University Liberal Club to be addressed by 
Dr. Scott Nearing. The meeting could not be arranged. Late in 
February the officers of the Liberal Club secured the consent of 
President Atwood for a meeting to be held on March 14th, to be 
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addressed by Dr. Nearing. A few days previous to the date erf the 
meeting, President Atwood informed Mr. Fraser, president of the 
Liberal Club, that there was being arranged a geography lecture for 
that same night, and requested a postponement of the Nearing 
lecture. Mr. Fraser explained that postponement was impossible, 
and received the reply that the meeting might be held, but in a 
different hall from that originally assigned. 

"Dr. Nearing' s lecture had been in progress an hour and three 
quarters, when Dr. Atwood arrived. Within five minutes thereafter 
the President arose, and, declaring to Mr. Fraser that this was 
'disgusting,' ordered Mr. Fraser to 'stop him,' 'tell him to stop.' Mr. 
Fraser went to the platform and spoke to Dr. Nearing, who imme- 
diately stopped his address. Dr. Atwood stepped to the platform, 
and with no explanation declared the meeting was dismissed. Amaze- 
ment held the audience motionless. Dr. Atwood repeated in an 
angry manner several times 'this meeting is dismissed.' The bulk 
of the audience still remaining in the hall, Dr. Atwood in no uncer- 
tain manner ordered the janitor to extinguish the lights and intimated 
that the police might be summoned . . . 

Statement from the Clark University Student Body 

"We, the undersigned, duly elected executives, representing, re- 
spectively, every undergraduate student organization of Clark Uni- 
versity, being desirous of clarifying in the eyes of the Trustees of 
Clark University, the President of Clark University, and the public 
our position regarding the policy of Clark University as an insti- 
tution of higher learning, do hereby define our views and opinions: 

"1. We do not advocate Socialism, Bolshevism, Communism or 
Anarchism. 

"2. We do believe in the incontrovertible right and duty of 
educators, educational institutions, and most especially institutions 
of higher learning to teach, to discuss and announce the truth in 
whatever form it may appear, wholly free from coercion by any 
influence of special interest or insidious propaganda. 

"3. Most pertinent to the present local situation, we believe 
that the issue is not bound up with support of socialistic or anarchistic 
doctrines. To such doctrines we do not subscribe. 

"4. We do believe that Clark University ceases to exist as an 
institution of higher learning, when it is deprived of those peculiarly 
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characteristic principles enunciated by its benefactor and founder, 
Jonas Gilman Clark, and carefully nurtured by its former President 
G. Stanley Hall, throughout its previous existence. 

"5. These principles are that there shall never be any abridge- 
ment of the inalienable right of self-expression within the environs 
of the University; that, in the words of the founder, which we be- 
lieve to be peculiarly relevant to the situation, ... its doors may 
be ever open to all classes and persons, whatsoever may be their 
religious faith or political sympathies, or to whatever creed, sect, or 
party they may belong. 

''To this document we affix our signatures as properly delegated 
representatives of the undergraduates of Clark University. . . 

"On Wednesday, March, 15, the representatives of the Student 
Body formally invited the President to address a special assembly. 
He was respectfully requested to set forth the future policy of his 
administration with reference to the freedom of utterance that had 
become traditional under former presidents. . ." 

Extracts from the Clark College Monthly. 

Statement by President Atwood on Extra-Curricular Activities and 
Academic Freedom 1 

I closed the meeting because I was unwilling to have the Univer- 
sity, in any way, directly or indirectly, actually or apparently, 
responsible for our students' listening any longer to the sentiments 
which were being expressed by the speaker. The point at issue is 
not alone one of my disapproval of his malignment of the moral in- 
tegrity of the American people. I take the position that not only 
the sentiments he was expressing, but the unscientific method of 
presentation, and the intemperate manner in which he was conducting 
that address, made it inappropriate for a university hall. 

I believe in the freedom of speech. An open forum where all kinds 
of ideas may be aired, may serve a very useful purpose in our society, 
but I am certain in my own mind that a university should not be 
conducted on that basis. When you are admitted as students to 
this University, you are not by that act given the right or privilege 
of calling to the halls of this University any whom you may select 
to assist us in our educational work. All that comes into your 

1 Abstract of an address delivered at Clark University a few days after the 
President closed a meeting of the Liberal Club at which Mr. Scott Nearing was 
speaking. 
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lives while you are here has an educational influence upon you. 
Education is almost a mysterious process. Most significant lessons 
may come in some fraternity-home conversation, or on the athletic 
field, or when you work together to produce just as good a dramatic 
performance as you can. It may be that you learn the most im- 
portant principles which are to guide you in life, in the gymnasium, 
in your Debating Society, or when some issue comes up in a student 
organization. 

I consider the activities of the so-called Liberal Clubs in American 
colleges to be extra-curricular activities. As yet we have made no 
special provision here at Clark for overseeing or in any way directing 
these particular activities, and, therefore, until some other pro- 
vision is made, I shall feel the responsibility of deciding what speakers 
you may invite to the University to address you in our halls, and what 
public meetings you may hold within the halls of this University. 

The presentation of the two sides of a question, especially on 
questions affecting the social welfare of the community outside the 
immediate university circle, should be made without passion, without 
any intention of furthering misunderstanding, or of arousing antago- 
nism or hatred in the minds of one group of people against any other 
group. The careful discrimination of the scholar and of the true 
teacher, who uses the scientific method of presentation, and who has 
the best welfare of the next generation at heart, will, while presenting 
the truth as he sees it, develop in the student a power of discrimina- 
tion between that which is or is not an obvious detriment to public 
morals or the conduct of orderly government. He will never lead 
students to disrespect sincere religious beliefs. 

We who wish academic freedom must always remember that we 
are members of a public service institution, granted special privileges 
because we have agreed to furnish special services for the good of 
society. While we appreciate and respect the members of the 
medical profession for the care they exercise in considering the 
physical welfare of individuals we must recognize as educators that 
we have entrusted to our care the minds and characters of the young 
people of this country. These young people are the dearest members 
of the home, and in them lies the hope of this nation. Our problem 
is to develop in them that strength of character and soundness of 
judgment which will assure the permanency of all that is good in our 
social, religious and governmental institutions, and we may hope that 
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through them that which is not good may be properly cor- 
rected. 

Gentlemen, the words Academic Freedom to me simply spell 
Responsibility. Wallace W. Atwood. 

Statement by the Faculty 

At the request of the President, the Faculty of Clark University 
prepared the following statement regarding academic freedom in 
the University, and the regulation of certain extra-curricular activi- 
ties of student organizations. This statement was unanimously 
adopted by the Faculty, approved by the President representing 
the administration, and approved also by the duly authorized 
representatives of the Graduate and Undergraduate Students of the 
University. It is their desire that this statement receive as wide 
publicity as possible. 

1 . The Faculty believes that the academic freedom of no mem- 
ber of the Clark Faculty has ever been trespassed upon and 
anticipates no danger of any such trespass. 

2 . As concerns the conduct of classes and the invitation of speak- 
ers before classes and seminars, the responsibility should rest, 
as it always has, with the instructor concerned. 

3. As concerns public meetings under University auspices (by 
which in this instance is understood any gathering under 
student management open to persons not regularly enrolled as 
members of the institution) which must, in the nature of the 
case, carry a certain degree of University sanction, the Faculty 
is of the opinion that speakers should be introduced only 
with the official approval of a standing committee of the 
Faculty under the chairmanship of the President. 

4. As concerns meetings of student organizations that are open 
to members of the institution in general, the Faculty is of the 
opinion that speakers from outside the institution should be 
invited only with the approval of a joint board in which stu- 
dents and Faculty are equally represented. 

5. As concerns meetings of student organizations open only to 
their own regular membership, the Faculty recommends that 
the responsibility for the speakers invited and the conduct of 
the organization in general be placed upon the members of 
that organization, under the advice of a member of the Faculty 
elected by the organization. 
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The above statement has met with the approval of the Administra- 
tion, the Faculty and the duly authorized representatives of the 
students. 



"Dr. Atwood takes the position that the Faculty must exercise 
strict control over invitations from student bodies to outsiders for 
addresses; that no one like Scott Nearing can be admitted, and that 
if any speaker is indiscreet he should be summarily shut up. 

"This kind of effort to put students in cotton batting is probably 
impracticable; it will strike most sensible men as inexpedient; and 
all liberal men will call it improper. And how is the Faculty to exer 
cise this drastic censorship without laying itself open to the charge 
of arbitrariness? Would it let Gustavus Myers lecture on the his- 
tory of the Supreme Court? Would it let G. H. D. Cole lecture on 
Guild Socialism? The moment it tries to draw a line against mere 
radicalism or loose thinking it involves itself in all sorts of difficulties. 
The inexpediency of the practice becomes plain when we consider 
the response most students will make. The banning of a lecture on 
Freudianism as ' 'dangerous" would start an immediate rush on local 
libraries and bookstores for books on psychoanalysis. The inter- 
ruption of Scott Nearing's speech has done more than anything else 
could to arouse interest in Nearing's ideas. The more a university 
relies upon the effectiveness of its own teaching and atmosphere 
the less it will worry about the students' occasional contacts with 
nonorthodox doctrines. It is a poor institution of learning if it does 
not take the view that students are more than passive vessels, that 
a little curiosity about extreme opinions is often a sign of healthy 
mental alertness, and that they have a right to learn something of 
the welter of conflicting opinions which make up the thought of the 
world." 

Nexv York Evening Post. 

The Dartmouth Chapter of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors has discussed at recent meetings the attacks on the 
teaching of evolution now being made by members of the Funda- 
mentalist movement. 

The Chapter has already requested the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure of the American Association of 
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University Professors to investigate this matter, and is glad to 
learn that such an investigation is to be made. 

From information that has come to members of the Chapter, it 
appears that many scientific men are inclined to underestimate the 
force of the movement. The avowed intention of the Fundamen- 
talist group is to bring about the suppression in schools, colleges and 
universities, of scientific, philosophical and religious thinking which 
is not in accord with the beliefs of its members. It seeks to effect this 
suppression by causing resignations or dismissals of teachers holding 
views not approved by it, and by urging its members and those in- 
fluenced by them to withhold their contributions from institutions, 
the teaching of which it does not approve. 

The Chapter desires to put itself on record as unalterably opposed 
to any action by ecclesiastical or other authority, whether duly con- 
stituted or not, which shall hinder the search for truth or restrict the 
freedom of teaching. It recognizes that there can be no criticism of 
any person or persons who desire an investigation of such matters as 
the teaching of evolution and the expression of liberal opinions, but 
it insists that such an investigation can lead to useful and enduring 
results only when carried out by an impartial body. 

General Examinations at Harvard. — "For the first time in 
the history of Harvard College all seniors except those concentrating 
in mathematics and the natural sciences will be required during the 
month of May to take general examinations for graduation. The 
fact that nearly 300 men, or approximately three-fourths of the 
graduating class, will be subject to these general tests this year marks 
an important step in the development of the system of instruction 
at the college. 

"Hitherto only seniors whose main work has been in history, 
government, or economics, or in the allied field of history and litera- 
ture, have been subject to general examinations for graduation. 
This year, however, men who are concentrating in other subjects 
such as English, Romance Languages, the classics, philosophy, 
psychology, the fine arts and music must also undergo these general 
tests. Only men whose major work lies in mathematics or in the 
natural sciences will be exempt. 

"The general examination, which thus becomes more firmly en- 
trenched than ever before as a part of the Harvard system of in- 
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struction, is designed to test the senior's grasp of the entire field in 
which he has chosen to take his main work, and not merely of the 
subject-matter of such courses as he happens to have taken in that 
field. The man concentrating in economics, for instance, may have 
passed his individual courses in that subject satisfactorily, but until 
he passes the general examination, which shows whether or not he 
has mastered the subject as a whole and can think for himself in 
terms of economics, he cannot take his degree. 

"The nature of the general examination varies with the subject, 
but in most cases it will consist this year of one or more three-hour 
written tests together with a short oral test of fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The man concentrating in American history, for instance, 
may be subject to a three-hour written test on that subject, a two- 
hour written test on the entire field of history, another two-hour test 
on the allied fields of government and economics, and the oral quiz 
as well. The man concentrating in English literature, on the other 
hand, must pass two three-hour written tests, one on English litera- 
ture and the other on the Bible, the works of Shakespeare, and those 
of two selected classical authors. The test on Shakespeare and the 
Bible, in fact, will be required this year for every man concentrating 
in modern languages and in the classics, as well as for those working 
mainly in English literature. 

"About eighty-five seniors are now preparing for the general 
examination in English, sixty-four in economics, thirty-eight in 
Romance languages, thirty in government and twenty-eight in his- 
tory, with smaller numbers concentrating in other subjects. 

"The men whose main work lies in mathematics or the natural 
sciences are exempted from the general examination on the theory 
that advanced courses in these subjects naturally require the use of 
knowledge gained in elementary courses, and a general test is there- 
fore unnecessary. 

"To aid men in preparing for these general examinations, Harvard 
is expanding its tutorial system. There are now twenty tutors in 
history, government and economics, employed by the college to 
give assistance and advice to men specializing in these subjects. 
Each tutor is assigned on the average some twenty students, of whom 
perhaps six or eight are seniors. They consult the tutor about 
their outside reading for the examination and other matters connected 
with their work, always informally and either singly or in small 
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groups. There are now several men acting as tutors in philosophy 
and psychology, two in history and literature, and one in the arts, 
while in other subjects the men are advised by teachers bearing some 
such title as 'supervisor' or 'adviser/ 

"The part played by the general examination and the tutorial 
system in leading a student to correlate the facts that he picks up 
in various courses is illustrated by the story now current at Harvard 
of a man who learned about Alexander Hamilton in a course on 
American history, one on finance and one on literature, but didn't 
realize that these Hamiltons were all the same man until his tutor 
told him so. 

"The general examination is described by President Lowell as 
aiming to fasten the attention of the undergraduate 'on the subject 
as a whole rather than on isolated fragments of it/ to help him 'to 
master the subject and make it his own,' and 'to impress on him the 
responsibility for his own education, for real value belongs only to 
self-education, acquired by personal effort. Teachers can help a 
man to obtain it but cannot stuff it into him ready-made/ " 

Massachusetts State University.— The State Legislature has 
recently voted "that a commission be appointed to report upon 
the opportunities and provision for technical and higher education 
within the Commonwealth; the need of supplementing the same and 
the methods of doing so and whether said methods should include 
the establishment of a state university, or further cooperation on 
the part of the Commonwealth with existing institutions, or other- 
wise. The commission shall report the result of its investigation 
to the General Court on or before the first Wednesday in February, 
1923. The members of the commission shall serve without pay 
but may expend ihe sum of ten thousand dollars for expert and 
clerical assistance and otherwise as the governor and council may 
approve/' 

Minnesota. Financial Suggestions .—"There are three sugges- 
tions bearing in a general way upon our financial problems which, in 
barest outline, should be recorded. 

"1. Reduction of work.— One method for removing the severe 
strain upon our financial resources would be to reduce the amount of 
work which the University is attempting. There are various forms 
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which this suggestion may take, any one or all of which may produce 
desirable results. 

"(a) The activities in which the University now engages should 
be carefully scrutinized for the purpose of eliminating some projects. 
New courses and departments are being added to meet the new needs 
of the state as they arise. Possibly some of the earlier plans should 
be modified or abandoned. . . 

"(&) Again, has not the time arrived for deciding definitely where 
secondary work ends and university work begins? At our present 
rate of growth, it is quite obvious that more adequate provision 
will have to be made by the state for the training of students in what 
is now regarded as the freshman and sophomore years. If junior 
colleges could be established in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
the situation would be wisely met for the present. We ought to 
look forward to the day when junior colleges will be established in 
various strategic centers throughout the state. . . 

" (c) A further suggestion in the effort to set out clearly the outlines' 
of a university would lead to the establishment of entirely new types 
of schools differentiated to meet the varying needs of students. 
Multitudes of boys and girls now come to the University because it is 
the best available place, and not because it provides just the type of 
training they need or want. 

"2. Increase the resources. — Obviously, the other horn of the 
dilemma relates to the resources of the University. If the activities 
of the institution can be wisely curtailed its growth will largely 
counteract any relief which is thus found. . . 

"The most natural method is to seek for increased legislative 
appropriations. . . 

"3. Emergency fund. — The State of Minnesota should have an 
emergency fund, controlled by a state board, out of which allotments 
could be made to meet unexpected emergencies, which inevitably 
arise in the conduct of the state's business." 

From the President's Report, University of Minnesota. 

Purdue University. Students of Exceptional Ability— "The 
faculty are impressed, as a result of their experience, with the fact 
that in this student body there are always some students of exceptional 
ability whose needs are not sufficiently served by the curriculum 
weighted to the average person. These exceptional students should 
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constitute the very flower of our product, but, under present circum- 
stances, we are unable to provide for them a suitable outlet. While 
they are few in number, their potential achievements are very great. 
Our task is, first, to ascertain who they are, then to determine their 
own bent or need, and, lastly, to provide opportunity for them to 
study and develop according to their capacity. 

"The discovery of these men is not usually possible before the 
senior year. Oftentimes the man does not know of his own ability. 
He needs the personal attention of advisors and instructors to direct 
him in a program which will stimulate, train and develop him. To 
do this and to provide these opportunities is, in my judgment, the 
most important thing the University can now do. We must continue 
indefinitely to receive large numbers of students and give them 
average training in accordance with their average capacity. This 
will largely absorb our energies and resources. The outstanding 
thing for the University to undertake is to develop the exceptional 
men from its student body." 

President's Report, 1921. 

Officers of Chapters. — The following Chapters have reported 
recent election of officers: 

Boston University, President, J. Geddes; Secretary, E. S. Bright- 
man 
University of Buffalo, President, Edward J. Moore; Secretary, 

Julian Park 
Hamline University, President, Henry I,. Osborn; Secretary, 

Arlon T. Adams 
Iowa State College, President, Edward S. Allen; Secretary, 

John E. Evans 
Mt. Holyoke College, President, Ellen C. Hinsdale; Secretary, 

Grace M. Bacon 
Occidental College, President, J. C. Shedd; Secretary, Irene 

T. Myers 
Pennsylvania State College, President, I. L. Foster; Secretary, 

J. Ben Hill 
Whitman College, President, Louis F, Anderson; Secretary, 

Harlan S. Brode 
Northwestern University, President, F. S. Philbrick ; Secretary, 

C. L. Grose 
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